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GUEST OF HONOUR OF THE GRAND ORDER OF WATER RATS: PRINCE PHILIP RECEIVING A TEDDY BEAR FROM MR. TED RAY, 
THE COMEDIAN. HE WAS ALSO PRESENTED WITH A CHEQUE FOR THE LONDON FEDERATION OF BOYS’ CLUBS. 


The Duke of Edinburgh was submitted to some amusing and light-hearted 
treatment when he was chief guest at a luncheon in London given in support 
of the London Federation of Boys’ Clubs by the Grand Order of Water Rats 
on March 10. He was presented with a cheque for £1500 by Mr. Tommy 
Trinder, with a teddy bear by Mr. Ted Ray, and became the first member of 
the Royal family to’ be’made a Companion Rat, as honorary members are 
called. The teddy bear was found to have a toy rat on its shoulder: this 


was for the new baby Prince, and as Mr. Ray made the presentation he is 
reported to have said: ‘‘ With our love to her Majesty and to your second 
son, whose name escapes me at the moment.’ Another who joined in the 
speech-making was Mr. Bud Flanagan, who made proud and entertaining 
references to his new O.B.E. Prince Philip is reported to have replied: 
“If that particular member found his way to Buckingham Palace, there is 
hope for you all.”” Later he talked seriously about the work of boys’ clubs. 


Postage—Inland, 4d. ; Canada, 1}d.; Elonehere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply es The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as © newspaper.) 
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ABE there too many people in the world or is 


to the Roman Catholic Bishop of Nottingham any 
such fears are a bogy, for he is reported to have 
written : 

God's providence will see to it that with an increase 
in population there will go an increase in the things 
mecessary to sustain it. A hundred years ago the 
world’s population was half what it is to-day, yet 
the people of our time are on the whole better fed. 
The Bishop's words, contained in his pastoral 
letter for Lent, arise from his own and his Church’s 
disapproval of birth control or what he describes 
as family limitation “ by unlawful means.” They 
were provoked, I imagine, by the publicity 
recently given in the Press to 
the production of some new 


the highest grounds, hold his 
view, it is their belief that it 


study of statistics to avoid 
the conclusion that the 
world’s population is increas- 
ing at an alarming rate— 
particularly among the more 
backward and least educated 
of the human family—princi- 
pally as a result of the use of 
“artificial means” for con- 
trolling the natural or 
“‘ providential ” diseases which 


A NIG 


a cleric is any better equipped by God to lay down 
the law than any other man or body of men. In 
such matters one can only deduce God’s intentions 
from our own limited powers of observation of 
what goes on around us in the physical world into 
which we have been born. And it does appear 
that all men, clerics and laymen alike, have been 
given by their Creator, though to a varying 
degree, the gift of reasoning from what they 
observe or experience. On the Bishop of Notting- 
ham’s analogy, therefore, God presumably intended 
all His creatures to exercise this gift; had it been 
restricted solely to the clergy, one would not 


I recognise they are very limited—I cannot see 
any logical reason why, if it is not contrary to 
God’s purpose to control and delay death by 


BLAZE WHICH THREATENED THE PRODUCTION OF ONE OF BRITAIN’S “V" BOMBERS: 
A SCENE AT THE A. V. ROE FACTORY NEAR MANCHESTER, ON MARCH 9. 


have hitherto kept it in check. 
It is also difficult to avoid the 
conclusién that, unless some 
spectacular means of increas- 


has not affected 


time in five months fire broke out in the A. V. pnghe = §- 
was under control by 2 a.m., and firemen confined the 


the Vulcan bomber or of the Avro 746 civil prop 


it Chadderton, near 
to one floor of an office 
ty Sh 


caomination of 


ing the world’s production 

of food can be immediately 

found, within another decade or two the only 
alternative to starvation for millions will be some 
new elimination by revolution, war or pestilence, 
or, more probably, by all three. The Bishop's 
reply, however, seems to be that man can do 
nothing about it except to refrain and induce his 
fellow men and women to refrain from sexual 
intercourse, since to attempt to limit the increase 
in population by other and “ artificial means” 
would be to flout God’s will. 

Of the deep sincerity of this view I have not 
the slightest doubt. But it does, of course, bring 
one up against the agelong problem of how are 
we to know what God's will is. If we hold that 
it is exclusively revealed only to the ordained 
priesthood of a particular Church, the problem 
does not, for us, exist, and all we have to do is to 
wait for the Church, through its ministers, to tell 
us and then submit patiently to whatever conse- 
quences may follow. In questions of theological 
disputation and doctrinal practice, there is a 
great deal to be said for such a view, on the 
ground that the clergy are able, in the way of 
their calling, to give far more and deeper thought 
to such matters than the laity. But when the 
issue concerns the life and death of every one of 
us, and the peace and good order of the world, 
a layman may be forgiven for wondering whether 
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“ artificial means,” it should be contrary to God's 
purpose to control and delay birth by “ artificial 
means.”” The Bishop does not complain that 
doctors are using “ artificial means to prevent 
men dying of plague or smallpox or a thousand 
other diseases which would otherwise condemn 
them to an early grave. Why then does he com- 
plain of their employing the same artificial means 
to prevent children entering the world before the 
world is sufficiently organised and productive to 
make sure that they can be given an adequate 
amount of nourishment and education to ensure 
them some reasonable chance of fulfilling the 
purpose for which God intended them to be born 
and live ? 

For here, surely, is common ground between 
the Bishop and myself. We both subscribe to the 
thesis that the real object of terrestrial existence 
is to test and fulfil the individual and, in particular, 
that mysterious identity of the individual for 
which, for want of a better word, we call the soul 
God's purpose, we believe, is to give each man a 
chance while on earth to make his soul for some 
eternal hereafter, and for this purpose the Christian 
Church exists. If it does not serve this purpose, 
neither Church nor minister of the Church have 
any apparent justification; they are here not to 
govern and order the daily course of the world— 


that is Cesar’s function—but to do this one and 
as all Christians believe, overridingly important 
thing. “ For what shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” And 
what sort of a chance has a man of making his 
soul—or, to put it in another and more secular 
way, of fulfilling the capacity for nobility and 
goodness with which God endows man at birth— 
if he is born into a shambles, into, say, a slum ora 
criminal alsatia or a famine-stricken, starvacre 
desert where men and beasts have to fight for 
every blade of grass. I do not say that a being 
born into such conditions has no chance at all of 
becoming what he might be and God presumably 
intended-him to be. But how —much_ smaller his 
chance of doing so is than that of a child bom 
into a good home with the opportunity for a 
decent education and upbringing! And, surely, 
therefore it should be the 
object of those who rule our 
society to try to ensure, so far 
as possible, that when a child 
is born, it is born into a 
society where it has at least a 
reasonable chance of develop- 
ing into the creature God 
intended? And if the 
employment of “ artificial 
means” by its lawfully 
wedded parents can help to 
bring this about, are such 
“ artificial means "’ any more 
likely to be displeasing to God 
—so far as we can guess at 
His purpose—than the “ arti- 
ficial means "’ we employ to 
keep people in the world who 
would otherwise die before 
they have had a chance to 
fulfil themselves ? The Bishop 
says that marriage is of God 
and that its purpose is the 
procreation of children. But 
surely the procreation of 
children, which is equally the 
purpose of the physical in- 
stinct we call lust, is not the 
sole purpose of Christian 
marriage, which is, as I under- 
stand it, the creation of a 
family inspired and ruled by 
the divine spirit oflove. Itis 
not even, I would suggest, the institution of 
marriage that is “‘ of God ” and therefore sacred— 
though many churchmen seem to think so—but 
the love that springs from marriage. Or so it 
seems to my very fallible judgment. 

And this brings me to a further point, though 
in a sense it is the same point. It is not numbers 
by themselves that appear to matter to God; it is 
the quality that the individual possessor of life 
achieves. In nature, the Creator is lavish of 
numbers to achieve His end, but that end, judging 
by results, would seem to be, in the physical 
sphere, the survival of what Herbert Spencer called 
“* the fittest,” and, in the spiritual sphere, of what 
a Christian calls “the good.” The purpose of 
existence, Christianity teaches, is not the multipli- 
cation of bad men but the creation of good ones. 
And perhaps, since there can be no certainty about 
any conclusion reached by man’s reason, might I 
end by posing, alike for the Bishop and myself, 
a question. Would it have been better for the 
world and the cause of human betterment had 
Hitler's birth been prevented ? And if the answer 
is Yes, and it had been, would it have made any 
difference to the resultant good, if it had been 
prevented by natural or “ artificial ’ means ? 


the 4 





* The Times, March 7, 1960. 
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WITH HER WHIRLWIND MK.7 HELICOPTERS ABOVE: H.MS. BULWARK ON HER WAY DOWN CHANNEL TO PLYMOUTH, WHERE 42 COMMANDO WAS DUE TO EMBARK. 


H.MS. BULWARK WITH SOME OF HER HELICOPTERS EMBARKED: A VIEW OF THE CARRIER SHOWING THE COMMANDO’S MOTOR TRANSPORT ON THE FLIGHT DECK. 
THE ROYAL NAVY’S FIRST COMMANDO CARRIER: H.M.S. BULWARK, A FAST NEW. MEANS OF “POLICE” ACTION. 


The Royal Navy’s first Commando Carrier, H.M.S. Bulwark, was due to sail 
from Devonport on March 14 for the Mediterranean. It was planned that 
No. 42 Commando, consisting of 600 officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Marines, would take part in a ceremonial march through Plymouth, with 
Colours "flying and bayonets fixed, at which the Lord Mayor of Plymouth 


would take the salute. The First Lord of the Admiralty was to be present 
at the embarkation. On her way from Portsmouth to Devonport, Bulwark 
embarked her helicopters in mid-Channel. The helicopters are able to 
disembark the Commando’s vehicles. She was converted last year to 
her present purpose of giving the Commandos greater mobility. 
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OF SR catipect fer Calo wack wenn 
after I had read an editorial in 
The Times of March 5. It seems to 
me characteristic of our approach to 
this topic that I should write against 
my inclination. We all, 


if it were,” represents the 
general attitude. I may have felt more frustrated 
than the average because I had been reading 
material required for a much . Lhad 
first that part of our “ Manual of Military 
Law ” dealing with ‘“‘ The Law of War on Land ”; 
then the second volume of Oppenheim’s classic, 
“International Law.” In these latest editions 
the same hand was to be found, since Sir Hersch 
Lauterpacht had helped in the editing of the 
former and edited the latter. 


These thorough and able compilations left me 
more than before. The Civilian Conven- 
tion makes it obligatory to protect the sick, 
infirm, expectant mothers, and so on—but there 
is no rule of international law as the use 
of nuclear 


can think of few 
more innocuous— 
are banned, but 
nuclear weapons 
are doubtful. So 
the manual. Inthe 
Oppenheim 
treatise there is at 
least a question. 
May not the new 
means of destruc- 
tion be considered 
biological 
weapons? If so, 
they are ap- 
parently contrary 
to international 
law, even if used 
against military 
objectives such as 
crews of 

or concentrations 
of troops. This is 
not very helpful 
as a theory 
because it is con- 
tradicted by 
reality. 


The leading 
article in The 
Times began by 
pointing out that 
the London 
County Council 
was considering 
whether, in view 
of the re- 
cruitment for the 
Civil Defence 
Corps, it should 
offer training 
without obligation 
to enrol. The 
diagnosis of The 
Times was the 
lack of a “‘ sense of 
purpose "’ strong 
enough to attract 
recruits. It gave 
figures of the 
trifling results of 
recruiting; for example, 552 volunteers for the 
rescue section, with a peace establishment of 10,800. 
It gave the estimated expenditure on Civil Defence 
by the Home Office and the Scottish Home 

tt in the coming year as a little over 
seven-and-a-half millions and justly characterised 
this as hardly more than a token sum. 


A fourth complex, 


The conclusion of po editorial was that opinion 

‘not unr bl idered total nuclear war 
to be unlikely but, if it. came, as annihila- 
tion to this country. It ended with the statement 
that it would be prudent to keep alive a nucleus 
for preparation and research; meanwhile, greater 
realism would be produced if the Corps were 
regarded as valuable for dealing with peacetime 
disasters such as fire, flood, air and railway acci- 
dents. So we have, I take it, a headquarters ticking 
over, engaged on research in case of the discovery 
of a means of defence against missiles, and the 
rank and file marking time as aids to police, fire 
services, and rescue parties on airfields. The final 
suggestion is that greater realism might have more 





“THOR COMPLEXES” BEING LOWERED FROM 


It was announced in mid-February that three of the R.A.F.’s “ Thor complexes,” oo SS See Se Sa See SS ae 
an atomic warhead in the megaton range to a target 1500 nautical miles away, were already eq and manned. 
bringing the total of Thors up to sixty, was then in course of preparation; end we hae thew Go ental on 
March 10 of the sixtieth missile from the United States. The cost of the missiles and their equipment is borne by the U.S., the cost of training 
is shared between the U.S.A.F. and the R.A-F., and the R.A.F. has been responsible for the construction of the sites. The warheads are 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


CIVIL DEFENCE — USELESS? 
By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


point for the average citizen, but this is wisely 
put in the form of a question. 


Common sense indicates that, theoretically, a 
great deal could be done—probably more in the 
less densely populated areas than in the great 
urban concentrations—to lessen the losses from 
even a full-scale attack. I am told, however, and 
can well believe it, that when one comes down to 
brass tacks, any serious projects in this country 
would involve costs in astronomical figures. Even 


we talked of camps of refuge, but to make them 
effective to-day excavation on a very big scale 





THE SIXTIETH AND LAST THOR INTERMEDIATE-RANGE BALLISTIC MISSILE REQUIRED TO EQUIP THE FOUR R.A-F. 


maintained by the U.S.A.F. in England. 


would be required. Think in terms of the time, 
effort, and cost involved in boring a single relatively 
short tunnel in these days. 


Other countries are in some cases already doing 
more than ourselves and a larger number have 
given the question closer consideration than seemed 
worth while in the past. This state of affairs calls 
up the inescapable fact that there are few coun- 
tries in the world, probably none in Europe, as 
exposed as ourselves to nuclear bombardment. 
Size in relation to population is an important 
factor. Here I have no room for statistics, but it 
strikes the imagination to come up against the 
truth that the State of Texas is about five times 
the size of Great Britain. 


I spoke of “ a big scheme "’ of protection. The 
best way to measure such a scheme seems to be in 
terms of the proportion of the population which it 
could reasonably be expected to protect. We do 
know that good minds in the United States are 
thinking on these lines. Some eighteen months 





THE NOSEBAY OF A U.S. GLOBEMASTER AT 


Marc 19, ' 960 


ago I mentioned the work of the 
RAND Corporation, which is spon: oreq 
by the Government. 


could be preserved, that an expendi ‘ten 

af about {350,000,000 could be counted 

on “ with high confidence ”’ to protect 

half the population, and “ with medium 

confidence” an additional quarter. 
Its preliminary study covered all aspects, including 
radioactivity. Unhappily, this has virtually no 
relation to our own problem. We are not 
much smaller and more crowded but within shorte; 
range. In every respect an aggressor would find 
the selection of targets easier. 


Certain small countries are better. fitted for 
Civil Defence than ourselves, even though close 
still to launching sites. The most suitable site of 
a city from this point of view is in a valley and 
at the foot of a mountain or a mountain chain 
Norway, a member of NATO, and Switzerland, a 
neutral by choice, can in some cases protect a 

proportion of their urban populations better and 
at less cost than we can. Both have taken longer 
steps in this 

i ion. How- 
ever, the nature 
of the threat is 
constantly chang- 
ing, in general 
growing more 
deadly, and the 
time factor 
becomes more 
serious with the 
development of 


And for us the 
essential feature is 
the density of 
population in the 
areas of London, 
the quadrilateral 
Birmingham- 
nt ae | ne 
Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and 
South Wales. 


In the article 
to which I have 
referred it was 
agreed that to 
keep something in 
the way of Civil 
Defence going was 
desirable. I would 
go further and 
would in one 


not think the Civil 
Defence Corps 
should be diverted 
to the tasks of 
dealing with fire, 
flood, and major 
transport acci- 
dents because | 
do not consider 
this to be a suit- 
able kind of train- 
ing if it is to be 
called on for 


NORTH LUFFENHAM. 





consider that 
human effort in 
that event would 
be valuable. I see no point in assuming that there 
would be no one left to aid. It is more likely 
that there would be many millions, most of them 
in urgent need of help. I do not believe that 
intelligent training and precautions would be 
wasted. 


How this comfortable, sceptical, and some- 
what unenergetic population could be induced to 
take the matter more seriously and do something 
for itself as a whole is a question I cannot answer. 
I confess that since the war I have attended 
only one Civil Defence lecture and found it 
remarkably unrealistic. Perhaps an improvement 
has occurred since then. It would look as 
though the Government did not agree with 
my views, since it has for some time given n0 
strong lead to Civil Defence. Without this, better 
recruiting is most unlikely. It is unlikely also 
unless recruits who have come in are given 
something to listen to and to do which appeals 
to their imaginations and seems to them sound 
and worth their while. 
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CAPE CANAVERAL, U.S.A. AN ANNOTATED PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
PAYLOAD OF THE U.S. “PLANET” PIONEER ¥, WOW IN SOLAR ORBIT. 
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TOKYO, JAPAN. THE CUTTING OF THE CAKE: 

THE NEWLY-MARRIED PRINCESS SUGA OF JAPAN AND 

HER BRIDEGROOM, MR. HISANAGA SHIMAZU, PERFORM- 
ING A TRADITIONAL WEDDING CEREMONY. 
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NUMBER OF RECENT PROJECTS WHICH PERMIT UNINTERRUPTED TRAFFIC. 
necessity of drilling deep, circular holes into the marshy soil, and 
sand, to provide a suitable foundation for a reed surface. [Tt has to be 
i i ilding something in Holland is often rather like on a quick- 
Houses, for example, must be constructed piles of concrete sunk the soil 


a 


The advantages of such a road are exactly the 


~~ §T, LAWRENCE SEAWAY. A SHIP FOR LANDLUBBERS? A VESSEL PASSES THROUGH THE EISENHOWER LOCK, AND A LORRY EMERGES BENEATH IT. 
Any motorist could be forgiven for swerving to avoid a ship, although in this case he feats of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
could safely drive on and pass clean under it. This road built under the Dwight D. | same as with the Dutch project Spee So ee Ceengeeey Cas 5 tite 
Eisenhower Lock near the U.S.-Canadian border is one of the many outstanding engineering | the need for a bridge which would constant! we to be raised. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


‘KOBLENZ, GERMANY. ENABLING HEAVY MILITARY VEHICLES TO CROSS RIVERS WASHINGTON, U.S.A. THE FUNERAL AT ARLINGTON CEMETERY OF 14 OF THE 19 BANDSMEN 
WITHOUT PONTOONS: A NEW TYPE OF BRIDGE MADE OF BUOYANT METAL PLATES. KILLED IN A MID-AIR COLLISION AT RIO DE JANEIRO. 
This here eee © omer on of pap op agh beh re on Gher way to play af a recaptlon given by President Hisenower far 
xs acy edktlee te by the Krupp and : f Th eon we ea iven by President Eisenhower for 
plates @: are betlen seaeeeen ian President. 


ieee 4 een . ~ 


THE NETHERLANDS. DURING THE STATE VISIT SWITZERLAND. PROFESSOR AUGUSTE PICCARD 
OF THE PRESIDENT OF PERU, WHICH BEGAN ON KENYA. THE NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL AT NYERI, IN (LEFT) RECEIVING THE DREXEL SCIENCE AND 

MARCH 7: (L. TO R., STANDING) THE PRESIDENT, THE CENTRAL KENYA. THIS NEW BUILDING WAS CONSECRATED IN ENGINEERING AWARD. 
PRINCE OF THE NETHERLANDS; (SEATED) SENORA FEBRUARY THIS YEAR BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF SYDNEY, CARDINAL Recently Professor Piccard, the constructor of the 
GILROY. THE ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS ARE PRINCIPALLY BRITISH, bathyscaphe, received this American award. On 
ITALIAN AND FRENCH. eeruary, Sie con Jocuumn, who tack part tn the 

record 37,800-ft. descent in the Pacific, received an 
award from President Eisenhower. 


THE RHODESIAS. AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE COMPLETED KARIBA DAM ON THE ZAMBESI BASEL, SWITZERLAND. A RARE BIRTH AT THE ZOO: AN OKAPI—BARELY TWENTY- | 

RIVER. THE GREAT DAM RISES 400 FT. ABOVE THE RIVER BED AND THE ENORMOUS ARTIFICIAL FOUR HOURS OLD WHEN THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN—BEING CARED FOR BY ITS MOTHER. 

LAKE, SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND, IS EXPECTED TO TAKE FIVE YEARS TO FILL AND WILL OKAPIS, WHICH LIVE IN THE CONGO; ARE VERY SELDOM BORN IN CAPTIVITY AND ARE 
PROVIDE GREAT QUANTITIES OF FISH. REMARKABLE FOR THEIR SUBTLE COLORATION. 
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THE CARTHAGINIAN EPIC. 








“ CARTHAGE.” By B. H. WARMINGTON.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


N the second century of the Christian era 
I Plutarch wrote, “ The are a 
hard and gloomy people, submissive to their rulers 
and harsh to their subjects, running to extremes 
of cowardice in times of fear and of cruelty in 
times of anger; they keep obstinately to their 
decisions, are austere, and care little for amuse- 
ment or the graces of life.’ This description of 
Rome's great rival is admittedly the production 
of a hostile pen, but that it is not very far from 
the truth is likely to be the verdict of most of the 
readers of Mr. Warmington’s scholarly work. 
Indeed, it is one of the difficulties of writing the 
history of Carthage that all the evidence comes 
from hostile sources; she gave Rome such a fright 
that when she went down to disaster in the Third 
Punic War her conqueror, Scipio Africanus, pro- 
nounced a curse over the remains of the city, a 

gh was drawn over the site, and salt sown 
in the furrow, to signify that it was to remain 
uninhabited and barren for ever. So drastic was 
the action taken by the victorious Romans that 
little was left of a city of some 400,000 
inhabitants, and it is small wonder 
that in these circumstances the de- 
struction of Carthage, like that of 
Troy, became legendary throughout 


Mr. Warmington has written a 
very business-like book which should 
make an equal appeal both to the 
specialist and to the general reader. 
Carthage was essentially a naval 
Power, and when she lost command 
of the sea the end was at hand, while 
during the seven centuries of her 
existence her two chief rivals were 
first the various Greek colonies in the 
Central and Western Mediterranean, 
and then the nascent Roman Republic. 
On the whole she held her own 
the Greeks, not least because of their 
internal dissensions: the struggle for 
the domination of Sicily ended in 
her favour, but it left her face to 
face with Rome. 


The three wars which followed 
were to prove among the most im- 
portant conflicts in human hi q 
for they decided that Southern Europe 
was not to become a mere province 
of Africa, and it was not until the 
Arab conquests many centuries later 
that the issue had to be faced again. 
Moreover, the Punic Wars are of special 
interest even to-day, for in the course of 
them Rome had to take to the sea, while 
the Carthaginians were forced to raise 
large land forces in their efforts to strike 
a decisive blow against their rival on the 
soil of Italy itself: Above all, 
produced in Hannibal one of the greatest 
soldiers of all time, and this adds a 
further interest to what was in any case 


an epic 
Mr. Warmington writes of him: 


Though tendentious in their attribution 
to him of the responsibility for the war, 
the Romans rightly saw that it was his 
TF which had so nearly defeated them. 

it is his gifts as a leader of men rather 
than his whole personality which stand out, 
partly because of the nature of our sources 
for his career. He did more with smaller 
Tesources than almost any other general has 
ever done, and his achievement in maintain- 
ing for so long a completely loyal force 
of mercenaries testifies to an attractive 
side to his personality which hardly shows 
in our sources. He was a professional 
soldier in the sense that few Roman generals ever were, 
and had made a thorough study of Hellenistic military 
history from the time of Alexander. 


In effect, Hannibal was a general who could 
adapt himself to every circumstance except one— 
namely, siege warfare—and who, by an act of will, 
could change his strategy from the unparalleled 
boldness displayed during his first three years of 
campaigning in Italy to the obstinate and closely 





A MINIATURE IN COLOURED GLASS: THE 
DEAD WERE OFTEN ACCOMPANIED BY 


AND BY GROTESQUE MASKS. 


circumscribed defensive he adopted during the 
succeeding thirteen. 


He owed much of his success to the advantage 
which he took of the inherent weaknesses in the 
military system of his opponents. When one 
examines the battles of the Trebia, Lake Trasimene, 
and Cannae, it is to be driven to the conclusion 
that victory was won by the tactical genius of 
Hannibal, and that this genius was able to achieve 
what it did because of the contemporary Roman 
outlook upon war. It was purely mechanical, and 
depended solely upon valour, discipline, and drill. 
Of generalship there was next to none, for a 
general was still looked upon as a drill-master, and 
as a man who could successfully carry out a number 
of parade evolutions with little reference to ground 
or to tactical requirements. Because the Romans 
had won innumerable battles against undisciplined 
and poorly drilled barbarians through their own 
discipline and drill, and because, unlike Hannibal, 
they had not studied the lessons of the wars 





WHERE ONE OF THE CRRATEST CITING OF ANTIQUITY oucE svOUD: A PRESENT-DAY VIEW OF THE 


NAVAL HARBOUR OF CARTHAGE, AND BYRSA. 


EVIL SPIRITS. 
These two objects are reproduced by courtesy of the Musee du Bardo, Tunis. 


of Alexander and his successors, they were 
invariably surprised as much , 4 their ignorance 
and tactical blunders as by the Carthaginian 
commander's insight, foresight, and imagination. 
They learnt in due course, as the battle of Zama 
clearly proved, but in the interval they went down 
before the armies of Hannibal as the generals of the 
ancien régime were to go down before the hammer- 
blows of Napoleon until another Scipio arose in 
the person of Wellington. 





A PROPHYLACTIC TERRACOTTA MASK FROM 
A CARTHAGINIAN GRAVE. SUCH GROTESQUE 
SMALL STATUETTES OF THE GODDESS TANIT MASKS WERE DESIGNED TO FRIGATEN OFF 


It must be 
confessed that 
Mr. Warmington 
does not always 
make sufficient 
allowance for the 
military factor. 
For example, in 
calling attention 
to the fidelity of 
Rome's allies to 
her after Cannae 
he rather 
neglects the fact 
that the cities in : 
question wereall Lecturer History 
walled and con- Warmi B.. has a profound know- 

of the early history of North 
they were thus Pittessor of Clasict st Bukbeck 
College, University of London. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK UNDER 
REVIEW: MR. B. H. WARMINGTON. 





bal’s field army, but they could be readily supplied. 
It was, indeed, these walled cities 
which formed the pivots of Roman 
strategy in the hour of crisis, and it is 
strange that the Carthaginian High 
Command did not realise this. Had 
Hannibal done so he would surely have 
organised a siege train during the 
period when he was at Capua, and the 
greater part of southern Italy was in 
his hands. Instead, for four years 
the war became a matter of marches, 
counter-marches, threats, and with- 
drawals—for all the world like a 
17th-century campaign in Flanders, so 
that when Fulvius besieged and took 
Capua, all that Hannibal could do 
was to advance across the Anio, 
approach the walls of Rome, and wave 
his sword outside the Colline Gate; 
a heroic gesture, but with no practical 
effect. 


This story of the rise and fall of 
one of the great empires of the ancient 
world is indeed fascinating, for on so 
many occasions if fortune had gone 
the other way the future of man- 
kind might have been very different. 
Furthermore, in the course of his 
narrative Mr. Warmington dispels 
several illusions, and one of them is 
that the Phoenicians carried on a 

flourishing trade with Britain: 


There is no evidence that Himilco reached 
Britain, in icular Cornwall, in the search 
for tin; and in fact no Phoenician object has 
ever been discovered in Britain, so it must be 
regarded as highly problematical whether 
they ever got there. It is true that Cornish 
tin was exported to the continent in the first 
millennium s.c. Much of it reached the 
Mediterranean not by the Atlantic coast but 
across France to the Rhéne valley and thence 

to Massilia. What has led many to look for 
Phoenician trade in Britain is the — 
of ref te the Cassi 
word apparently meaning “ Tin Islands.” 
Herodotus had heard of them but knew 
nothing. . . . The most likely explanation is 
that they did not exist, that information 
about various real tin producing areas was 
attributed to the “ Cassiterides’ through 
ignorance. 





However this may be, the Phoenic- 
ians, and this includes the Carthaginians, 
neglected nothing to conceal economic 
facts to the West of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and Strabo tells us of a 
C captain who ran his ship 
aground to prevent a Roman merchant- 
man who was following him from learning 
his destination. Everything was done to frighten 
off potential voyagers in the Atlantic, just as 
at the other end of the Mediterranean the Trojans 
had sternly discouraged Greek enterprise in 
the Black Sea. What the inians did 
not know about economic espionage was not 
knowledge 


Tllustrated and 





* “Carthage.” By B. H. Warmington. 
with Maps. (Robert Hale Ltd.; 21s.) 
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4S be long-nosed personage seated in the centre 
of this painting (Fig. 1), and evidently ex- 
pounding to us the beauties of the picture on the 
easel, is Sir James Thornhill, ‘s father-in- 
law, who is to-day best remembered by his decora- 
tions beneath the dome of St. Paul’s—a task he 
carried out during the two years 1715-17, and by 
his vast paintings at Greenwich 

Hospital, chief among them the 

Painted Hall. He was also an 

eminent figure in other fields; he was 

elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 

he was Master of the Painters- 

Stainers Company, he was M.P. for 

his native town of Melcombe Regis, 

in Dorset, and altogether a person of 

great good sense, great consequence 

and great ability, who was fortunate 

in having come to maturity at a 

moment when fashion called for his 

particular talent—that of a man who 

could, when called upon, cover con- 

siderable acreages of wall and ceiling- 

space with allegories in the grand 

manner, but dealing with modern 

historical subjects. 


In 1717, in the course of a visit 
to Paris as plain Mr. Thornhill—he 
was not made Sergeant Painter and 
knighted until three years later—he 
bought a painting by Nicolas Poussin 
(who died 1665) and brought it to 
England. In London it aroused the 
liveliest admiration and was discussed 
at great length by the elder Jonathan 
Richardson in his essay, “ An Essay 
on the Whole Art of Criticism in 
Relation to Painting,’ published in 
1719, a successor to his “‘ Theory of 
Painting’ of 1715. Richardson, a 
pupil of John Riley, was a successful 
painter of wooden portraits, a writer 
of solemn, leisurely prose which is very 
agreeable to read even though, when 
you have read it, you may wonder 
why he took the trouble to write so 
much about so little; of how many of 
us will that be said if we are remem- 
bered at all? He was also an 
enthusiastic, appreciative and, for that 
generation, highly erudite collector of 
Italian drawings. 


FIG. 1. 


This collection was sold in 1747, 
two years after his death at the age 
of eighty, and realised what was then 
the huge sum of {2000. Fourteen 
splendid drawings which once belonged 
to him were shown in the recent 
“ Italian Art and Britain " exhibition 
at Burlington House. Richardson had 

associated with Sir Godfrey 
Kneller in 1711 in the foundation of 
what was the ancestor of the Royal 
Academy, an unofficial organisation 
to the Presidency of which Sir James 


death in 1723. 


easel, Thornhill seated, behind him a 
— not yet identified, then young 
holding an engraving; on the 
rine Jonathan Richardson, Sen., and his son, the 
younger Jonathan. Be painter ‘could, I suppose, 


be any one of Th ill’s pupils, but the most 
generally-fancied candidate seems to be Gawen 
Hamilton, born 1697 near Hamilton, in Scotland, 
died 1737, and buried in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Covent Garden—and not to be confused with the 
later better-known Gavin Hamilton (1730-1797), 
who lived mostly in Rome and was of some account 
as an 


a Roman general, is the proud one of “‘ Hamilton 
of Rome.” 


HAMILTON (1697-1737). 


18tH-CENTURY HOMAGE TO NICOLAS POUSSIN. 


The date of Gawen's painting is thought to 
be somewhere between the year Thornhill acquired 
his Poussin, 1717, and the year of his death, 1734. 
Hogarth was born the same year as Gawen, 1697, 
and he would appear to be a young man in his 
twenties as he stands by Thornhill’s chair; as 
Thornhill became President of the Academy on 
Kneller’s death and its meetings were held iz his 
Leicester Square house from 1724, it is suggested 
that his election as President may have provided 
an auspicious occasion for this intimate picture 
of close friends gathered together in this way. 


“ SIR JAMES THORNHILL SHOWING HIS POUSSIN TO HIS FRIENDS,” ATTRIBUTED TO GAWEN 
THORNHILL IS SEATED; NEXT TO HIM IS AN UNIDENTIFIED PERSON; THEN 
HOGARTH HOLDING AN ENGRAVING, AND FINALLY THE TWO JONATHAN RICHARDSONS— FATHER 
AND SON. THE PAINTING MAY HAVE BEEN A MEMORIAL. (Oil on canvas: 24 by 29 ins.) 


GIVES HIS OWN. (Ol on canvas: 299 by 39} ins.) 


Another possibility which I venture to put 
forward is that it was painted, after Thornhill’s 
death and after the sale of the picture, as a 
memorial of both the man and his purchase. Sir 
Alec Martin acquired the group in 1934—it was 
then called a Hogarth—without knowing anything 
about the subject, and has since presented it to 
the Beaverbrook Art Gallery at Fredericton, 
New Brunswick. 


But it now turns out to be of even greater 
interest than he thought, for the Poussin on the 
easel is a free version, probably done from memory, 
or with the aid of a few rough notes, of the 


painting now in the Barber Institute of Fine Arts, 
University of Birmingham (Fig. 2). This was 
Lot 98 in the Thornhill sale, February 25, 173%, 
when it was bought by William Lock, at whos 
death it passed to his son, who lived at Norbury 
Park, Dorking. It was later in the collection of 
Lord Poulett, and next belonged to the late 
Frank Sabin, who sold it to Professor Bodkin, 
Professor Ellis Waterhouse’s lecessor at the 

The subject is taken from 

the story of Tancred and 

, the Christian hero, and 
Argante, the pagan giant, have 
fought in single combat. Argante 
lies dead on the right, Tancred is 
wounded. He has been found by his 
squire, Vasrino, and by Erminia, who 
is seen cutting off her long hair with 
her lover's sword in order to bind up 
his wounds. 


Erminia. 


Here I must quote from Jonathan 
Richardson's lengthy description if 
only to show how wide is the gulf 
which separates us from him—and 
yet there is, I think, something extra- 
ordinarily charming about his pedan- 
tic approach. “‘ The habits,” he says, 
“are not those of the age in which 
the scene of the fable is laid, these 
must have been Gothick, and dis- 
agreeable, it being at the latter end 
of the eleventh or the beginning of 
the twelfth century; Erminia is clad 
in blue, admirably folded, and in 
great stile, something like that of 
Giulio, but more upon the antique, 
or Raphael; one of her feet is seen; 
which is very genteel, and artfully 
disposed; her sandal is very parti- 
cular, for it is a little raised under the 
heel as our children’s shoes."” After 
much else in similar vein, he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ It is observable that though 
Tasso says only that Erminia cuts off 
her hair, Poussin was forced to ex- 
plain what she cut it off withal, and 
he has given her her lover's sword. 

We do not at all question but there 
will be those who will fancy they 
have here discovered a notorious 
absurdity in Poussin, it being impos- 
sible to cut hair with a sword; but 
though it be, a pair of scissors instead 
of it, though much the fitter for the 
purpose, had spoiled the picture; 
painting and poetry equally disdain 
such low and common things.” 


None the less, having bemused 
himself and his readers with these and 
other considerations, he make a magni- 
ficent and eloquent recovery thus: 
“ There is such a grace and greatness 
shines throughout that it is one of the 
most desirable pictures we have yet 
seen; there is nothing to be wished or 
imagined which it hath not; nothing 
to be added or omitted but what 
would have diminished its excellency.” 
And so, I submit, say all of us. As 
to the obvious discrepancy between 
the painting on the easel and the 
original Poussin at Birmingham, 
authority in the persons of Professor 
Ellis Waterhouse and Sir Anthony 
Blunt are in agreement that such 
decidedly cavalier treatment of a 
famous painting was no uncommon 

thing. None the less, I venture to suggest 
that this discrepancy is more easily explained 
if we assumed that Gawen Hamilton's picture 
was in the nature of a memorial to Thornhill, 
painted after the sale when the Poussin had gone 
to its new owner and was not available to the 
artist as it — would have been during 
Thornhill’s lifetime. 


For a modern parallel go to the Manchester 
Art Gallery and see Orpen’s ““ Homage 4 Manet.” 
The Manet painting hangs on the wall: in the 
foreground are portraits of Wilson Steer, Hugh 
Lane, Sickert, George Moore, MacColl and Tonks 
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TRIBUTE TO SICKERT ) TWO EXHIBITIONS— 
ON HIS CENTENARY: ; LOAN AND SALE. 





“SRAEL ZANGWILL,” THE CELEBRATED AUTHOR, BY “ THE HAT—STANDING NUDE ": A FINE CHARACTERISTIC STUDY, PAINTED “HEAD OF LA GIUSEPPINA”: ONE OF THE BEST OF HIS 
WALTER SICKERT (1860-1942), ¢. 1904: AT ROLAND, BROWSE e. 1996—ALSO AT ROLAND, BROWSE AND DELBANCO. PORTRAIT HEADS, IN THE SAME EXHIBITION—PAINTED 
AND DELBANCO. (Oli on canvas: 24 by 20 ins.) (Oil on canvas: 19) by 15} ins.) IM 1903. (Oi! on canvas: 16 by 15 ins.) 


ALTER SICKERT 
was born 100 
ago, and died 

yn1942. To cele- 
brate his centenary, 
two exhibitions have 
been opened in 
London. At Roland, 
Browse and Del- 
banco, 19, Cork 
Street, W.1, there 
are 51 of his paint- 
ings and drawings, 
all of them for sale, 
of which four are 
reproduced on this 
page. This exhibition 
remains open until 
| April 15. At Thos. 


|) Agnew and Sons 


important part of 

which consists of 

paintings lent from 

private collections— 

lll of them in all. 

The rest of the ex- 

hibition consists of 

226 etchings and = 

nearly 30 drawings “SAN TROVASO, VENICE,” PAINTED ¢. 1904: THE EXHIBITION AT ROLAND, BROWSE AND DELBANCO “SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE,” OWE OF THE SICKERTS AT 
[Continued below. REMAINS OPEN UNTIL APRIL 15. (Oil on canvas: 15§ by 17j ins.) AGHEW'S. (Lent by Mrs. W. H. Miller.) (Oil on canvas: 234 by 19 ins.) 


“THE RIALTO AND PALAZZO CAMERLENGHI”: THE EXHIBITION AT AGNEW'S CONTINUES UNTIL “PULTENEY BRIDGE, BATH” : GIS GP THREE SUUDEES OP TEED SUUSECT In TEE EEIEECION 
APRIL 14. (Lent by Arthur Duckworth.) (Oil on canvas: 21§ by 29} ins.) AT AGHEW'S. (Lent by Mes. W. H. Miller.) (Ol on canvas: 19 by 24 ins.) 


Continued.] which are for sale. The Agnew’s exhibition remains open until as a humorist, social satirist and lover of the theatre and of low life. What- 
Sout 86. The two exhibitions, in fact, show a wide range of Sickert’s art: ever his subject, Sickert's dislike of what he called “ upholstery ” is clearly 

and sombre portraits, his translucent Venetian studies, his heavy evident in all his work. Every line, every impression, is fresh and spontaneous. 
sale oliad at te alin a kage tn Ge pal a ee He was in this sense a true Impressionist. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 





Y title this 
week is in 
Portuguese: the 
Portuguese them- 
selves translate it 
into French as 





garden. 
events, it is one of 
the amenities of Lisbon, an amenity which is at 
once a masterpiece of gardening considered as 
one of the arts; and a 

horticu 


enormous, half-closed, 
venetian blinds or—for those 
who have seen them—to the 
similar devices used to 


structing a greenhouse 
excludes neither air nor rain; 
it excludes about one-third 
of the available daylight; 
it keeps the plants growing 
ulistbentead half shaded 
in very hot weather; and 
it greatly checks heat losses 
by re-radiation in cold 
weather. 


I have not yet succeeded 
in discovering what area 
is included within the Estufa 
fria: I can only say the 
space available has been 

ed with such consum- 
mate skill in all three 
dimensions that one is rarely 


ESTUFA FRIA. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


eee a 
their forms. Among them were dwarf azaleas in 
several species; Strelitzia regina in fine clumps; 

i C. Iuding 


the 
enchanting “shrubbery,”’ alive with the sounds 
of running streams and wind-stirred foliage, 


were camellias 


M 


and rhododendrons, 
agnolia fuscaia, 


half a dozen splen- 
did laurel species, 
including the 
laurel of Victorian 


suburban 


gardens 


looking unrecog- 
msably handsome 

‘in nature,” tall fuchsias, Hydrangea opuloides, 
Saxifragacae, and the lovely Daphne indica. 


A list of species, even if 
it were complete, could not 
convey any impression of 


species it would be tedious 
to mame, tower banana 
plants, one or two in flower 
or fruit, and palms of several 
kinds, and the graceful bam-_ 
boos. Up every pillar and 
rock-face clamber gigantic 
specimens of Monstera 
deliciosa, whose huge, 
deeply-cut and pierced leaves 
are in sharp contrast of form 
and colour with such other 
climbers or sprawlers as 


growing shoots look for all 
the world like asparagus for 


Brobdingnagians. 


As you wander in this 
Lusitanian simulacrum of 
a possible Eden, you are 
never for long on flat ground. 
The paths dip beneath 
rocky arches covered with 
moss and fern, past grottoes 
where you may sit and 
watch carp idling about a 
pool. While your attention 
is beguiled by the pleasant 
manner in which smilax has 
draped itself, or Asparagus 
crispus gathered itself about 
a boulder, you are led up 
steps or gently-sloping paths, 
to find yourself looking 
down upon a landscape 
belonging to some novel of 
tropical island adventure 


aware of any limits at all. «4, wasTERPIECE OF GARDENING CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE ARTS ""—A SECTION OF THE ESTUFA ‘ead in boyhood. Above 


One might be walking in 
a sub-tropical valley of 
indefinite extent: standing 
almost anywhere inside this 


FRIA IN THE EDWARD VII PARK AT LISBON. 


As Mr. Hyams explains in his article, the Estufa Fria is a considerable area of hillside roofed over and walled-in with t t th 1 shad ll 
a wooden lattice-work, conditions which produce a protected half-shade in which a great variety of plants grow with digg: yrguiee nhpese 
astonishing luxuriance. Dominating the foreground in this section are tall tree-ferns and the luxurious growth of  ©@St by the wooden slats 


lace, one the cut-leaved Monstera deliciosa, that favourite plant of the modern interior decorator. 


P 
would guess at an area of 
several acres: in fact, it is 
only a fraction of an acre—at least 
I think so. 


MH 


The floor of the Estufa fria is a 
maze of paths and streams and small 
pools full of goldfish and other kinds 
of fish. Almost complete {ground 
cover, even between flagstones, is 
provided by a tiny, apparently suc- 
culent, plant which I failed to identify. 
Among the ground plants which crowd 
the natural-looking irregular planta- 
tions formed by the islands of land 
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HE gift of « subscription to The Musrated London 
on the occasion of weddings and 


together with the 


manager or newsagent ; 


Photograph by courtesy of the Portuguese State Office. 


A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
Department. 


between streams, pools and paths, I send this with your requirements to our Subscription 


noted species as diverse as Cyclamen 
mage including the giant hybrids 

perfectly “natural” and 
-— primulas in numerous 
colours and Begonia rex, its big, 
marbled leaves looking extremely 
handsome against the green cover plant; 


_ A-second level of flower and foliage 
is provided by taller plants growing 
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ORDERS TO: SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 13-15, JOHN ADAM 


STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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News is surely the ideal choice 
anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 
at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 
or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 
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your head the fern fronds 
of Cyathea medularis seem 


you have ceased to notice: 

your eye follows the straight 

trunk of this tall tree-fern 
down, past the graces spread by its 
lesser congeners, to a cloud of 
multiform foliage which obscures the 
ground and is discreetly relieved by 
splashes of bright colour. The trunk 
of the Cyathea is, perhaps, 30 ft. tall, 
maybe less: it seems a hundred. 
And this trompe l’ail effect is achieved 
only by gardening at its most 
“ artful.” 


Readers of Mr. Hyams’ gardening 
articles may be interested to learn that 
a book by him, entitled ‘‘ Odhams’ 
Fruit Growers’ Encyclopedia " (Odhams 
Press; 30s., illustrated with photographs 
and a great number of drawings by 
Pamela Freeman), has just been pub- 
lished. The book is packed with informa- 
tion alphabetically arranged and in Mr 
Hyams’ own words, “ provides, or I 
sincerely hope it does, in ordered form 
the minimum of information which the 
fruit-grower should have at hand and 
which is, for the most part, as essential 
to him as his secateurs.”” 








ESCORTED BY SUBMARINE-DETECTING HELICOPTERS: THE ANTI-SUBMARINE FRIGATES HARDY (FOREGROUND) AND KEPPEL IN SEARCH OF AN UNIDENTIFIED SUBMARINE OFF PORTLAND 


SPELLING DESTRUCTION TO THE ENEMY: EXPLODING DEPTH CHARGES WHICH ARE CAPABLE OF ANNIHILATING THEIR TARGET FAR BELOW THE SURFACE 
PLAYING THEIR PART IN NATO DEFENCE: BRITISH ANTI-SUBMARINE FRIGATES AND HELICOPTERS ON EXERCISE. 


Playing their vital réle in the defence of the transatlantic shipping routes are 
British anti-submarine frigates, such as Keppel and Hardy, shown above, 
which are each equipped with two Limbo three-barrelled depth charge mortars. 
This new anti-submarine weapon, a great improvement on the older Squid— 
carried by anti-submarine frigates fully converted from destroyers—can fire 
@ pattern of large depth charges with a remarkable degree of accuracy. 


| 
| 


Completely automatic, these weapons can be trained over a wider arc than was 
possible with former types of anti-submarine mortars, and the projectiles 
can be set to explode at a previously determined depth. No less important 
in the tracking down and destruction of submarines are the helicopters based 
on carriers or frigates, cables with listening or Sono buoys being lowered 
from them into the sea to detect the presence of submarines. 


NATO photographs by Michel Descamps. 
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WITH ITS MORTAR BATTERIES VISIBLE ON THE QUARTER-DECK: THE BRITISH FRIGATE HARDY SETTING OUT TO SEARCH FOR AN UNIDENTIFIED SUBMARINE REPORTED OFF PORTLAND. 


TO PROTECT TRANSATLANTIC SHIPPING FROM THE DEADLY MENACE OF SUBMARI 


As was clearly demonstrated in two world wars, defence of trade routes is vital, 
and by this must be understood protection of the 4000 ships which cross the 
North Atlantic every day, bringing the essential raw materials for the economic 
expansion and basic needs of the Atlantic seaboard countries. At the present 
day, the vast submarine fleets of the Soviet Union are a permanent threat to the 
lines of communication between. Western Europe and the North American Con- 
tinent. Immediately after the Second World War the U.S.S.R. had no navy to 
speak of; now the Soviet Union is believed to rank second to the United States 


among the naval powers of the world, its submarine fleet alone consisting of 074 
500 vessels. SACLANT—the Supreme Allied Command, Atlantic—repres® 
the pooling of the naval forces of the member countries of the North Atlat 
Treaty Organisation to counter the rapidly increasing strength of the Soviet 
all the different navies being placed under a single allied command. Since 1M@ 
about sixty combined exercises have been carried out under the command 
SACLANT, whose headquarters were set up in that year at the naval bas 
Norfolk, Virginia. The many commands subordinate to SACLANT are respons 
NATO phe 
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THE SUBMARINE’S DEADLY ENEMY: A LIMBO MORTAR BATTERY WHICH AUTOMATICALLY LOCATES ITS ENEMY, SETS ITS MISSILES TO EXPLODE AT CORRECT DEPTHS AND THEN AIMS AND FIRES 


BRITISH FRIGATE EQUIPPED WITH POWERFUL LIMBO DEPTH CHARGE MORTARS. 


guarding transatlantic communications and shipping. 


In the event of war, 
marine attacks represent the greatest danger to transatlantic shipping and in 
ming up a complex defence system for this all-important stretch of ocean the 
ATO countries have paid considerable attention to the development of anti- 


w@imarine devices. Besides anti-submarine aircraft, such as the Argus or 

on, there are frigates of the type shown above, which are fitted with 

Gern, secret electronic equipment capable of launching powerful under-water 

th charges in all directions, from swivel-mounted mortars (shown in the 
mel Descamps. 





second photograph). Helicopters patrol the sea, and by means of “ Sono"’ buoys, 
can spot the hidden enemy and then guide aircraft, frigates and destroyers in 
the required direction. The remarkable triple-barrelled Limbo, developed for 
Great Britain's anti-submarine ships, is a versatile weapon, capable of auto- 
matically locating the enemy, setting its missiles to explode at correct depths 

sometimes several hundred feet below the water—and then aiming and firing 
without human aid. The missiles can be projected ahead of the ship, a method of 
attack which has outdated the wartime practice of dropping the charge astern. 
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# “BLOODHOUND SURFACE-TO-AIR GUIDED MISSILE. 
bs — 


|A TYPICAL R.A.F. GU VEU V¥! PUN aa 1 


EQUIPPED WITH BLOODHOUNDS FOR THE EFFECTIVE DEFENCE OF OUR COUN 


Although these drawings do not depict any particular guided missile station, | the new pattern of the defence of the United Kingdom. Though the miss 
they represent, fairly closely, the general layout of sites already in existence, e.g., are not actually fired from North Coates in peacetime, trials and operations 
at North Coates, and also of those which have been projected. In both of the training are carried out to the point of pressing the firing button. Acti compu 
i i firing has taken place at the Supply Range at Aberporth. The Bloodhour }ouas:. 

which is fired from a rotatable launcher, Sas tour ood Cadi cote “EE > 

and Australia. At North Coates trials have ide the “ boost ” for take-off. When well under way, the two Thor Bi tits 

been taking place since 1957, and personnel have acquired valuable training in jets are ignited and the burnt-out rockets are duly jettisoned. Should #§y. 7, 
Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. » 
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i~- THE BLOODHOUND MISSILE IN ACTION. 
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NST AIR ATTACK: TYPICAL ROYAL AIR FORCE GUIDED MISSILE STATIONS. 


be picked up ty the Basly Warning Leng-Stange Radar, the station readiness for flight the launch control operator presses the firing button to 

tly goes into action. All incoming information is automatically ignite the four booster rockets. The missile is guided to the target by a 
puted and fed into the electronic devices. The information is then auto- gyro-stabilised aerial system. By a system known as proportional navigation 
tical sent out in the form of synthetic radar pictures to the console operators 


in three dimensions the homing equipment computes the course of interception, 

aad passed to the target-illuminating radar on the launching-site. A series the energy radiated from the target being converted through a series of 

of lights register the automatic preparation and checking of each stage of the servo-motors to operate the control planes. The reaction to any manceuvre 

ee ean eee eS eee When the lights register total on the part of the target is many times faster than that of a human pilot. 
» with official co-operation. 
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BUOYANCY AND BALLAST IN TERRAPINS. 


HE nine-banded armadillo lives in South 
America, Central America and the southern 
part of North America. Like other armadillos, 
it carries a heavy armour. The average length 
of this armadillo is 17 ins., with a tail 14 ins. long, 
and the average weight is 13 lb., which works out 
at about 12 ozs. for each inch of head and body 
length. It is, therefore, relatively heavy for its 
size. Another fact about this species of armadillo 
is that it is spreading northwards, often crossing 
rivers in the course of this spread. A heavy 
animal is at a dis- 
advantage in the 
water and it was 
always assumed 
that the nine- 
banded armadillo 


crossed a wide 
river by walking 
on the bottom. It 
can swim, how- 
ever, and when 
thrown into a 
river it swims with 
the head just 
above water, as if 


rises higher 
and — in the 


and at that time it could only be said that the exact 
mechanism of this added buoyancy was unknown. 
So far as I am aware, this is still the position. 
It was also ten years ago that I first saw our 
common toad blow itself up like a balloon. 
was able to observe that the body swelled in a 
series of jerks and that these coincided with 
movements of the throat as the toad gulped in air. 
Here again, the exact mechanism is not known, 
so far as Iam aware. I have watched this blowing- 
up process several times since, and so far as it 
is possible to tell, the air is taken in at the nostrils 
and ends up between the skin of the body and 
the musculature, but by what route it gets there, 
whether it first passes through the lungs or is 
short-circuited through some passage leading 
from the windpipe, is unknown to me. 

The armadillo, blowing itself up for the pur- 
pose of flotation, and the toad, blowing itself up 
so that a grass snake cannot swallow it, are both 
remarkable processes. Having watched one of 
them has caused me to look for others of a similar 
nature, and to take note of anything like it 
that came my way. It is said, for example, that 
walruses will inflate the neck to keep themselves 
afloat during sleep. The hamster is said to 
inflate its cheek-pouches, normally used for the 
temporary storage of food, to keep itself afloat 
when it enters water. If this last is true, then 
I find it quite extraordinary. 

It is well known that birds have numerous 
air-sacs in the body and that these act as auxiliaries 
to the lungs. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that a number of birds are able to inflate 
various parts of the body. The turkey's wattles, 
the scarlet throat pouch of the frigate bird, and 
the throat sacs of the sage grouse are good 
examples. But it is among the reptiles that 
examples of some form of inflationary process are 
best found. Many lizards puff out their dewlaps 
or inflate their throats when fighting, and snakes 
are well known for inflating some part of the body. 

It was having such things in mind that made 
me take especial note of the behaviour of a 
European pond tortoise. This is like a land 
tortoise, but its shell is not so domed, and it 
lives largely in water. For several weeks last 
autumn our pond tortoise, one of the regular 
members of our menagerie, was kept out uf water. 
The reasons why are of no consequence to the 
story, and it is sufficient to say that the circum- 
stances were unavoidable. It was assumed that 





THE EUROPEAN POND TORTOISE, WHICH HAS A SHELL LESS DOMED THAN THE LAND TORTOISE, AND 
SPENDS MOST OF ITS TIME IN THE WATER. WHEN COMPELLED TO STAY ON LAND UNDULY LONG, IT 
BECOMES FILLED WITH AIR AND IS UNABLE TO SUBMERGE. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


so long as the tortoise had damp grass in which to 
shelter, it would take no harm. That, in fact, 
seems to have been the case. What is worth 
recording in detail are the events that followed 
the tortoise being put once again into an aquarium. 
It floated at the surface, only half-submerged, 
and was obviously making unsuccessful efforts 
to dive. From time to time, with the head under 
water, its mouth would open and a group of small 





and large bubbles of a gas, presumed to be air, 
would be released, the largest bubbles being 
nearly an eighth of an inch in diameter. 

This state of affairs continued for four hours, 
the tortoise emitting groups of bubbles from time 
to time, sometimes only a few small bubbles, 
at other times many, both small and large. 
Gradually it became less buoyant, but it still 
floated with the top of its shell slightly exposed. 
At the end of this time, the pond tortoise climbed 
out on to a rock and rested for about an hour, 
and then re-entered the water. Again there was 
the periodic emission of bubbles from the mouth, 
and the tortoise was able to go to the bottom 
of the aquarium, but only with difficulty, with the 
tips of its toes touching the bottom, but with 
the body giving the appearance of floating lightly. 


THE SAME TORTOISE IN ITS NORMAL BREATHING POSITION, WITH ITS BODY COMPLETELY SUBMERGED 
AND ITS NOSTRILS EXPOSED TO THE AIR. HOW AIR—SUFFICIENT TO LAST SUCH CREATURES FOR LONG 
PERIODS—IS STORED IN THE BODY REMAINS TO SOME EXTENT UNSOLVED. 
Photographs by Jane Burton. 


There had been, at much longer intervals, 
escape of bubbles in larger quantities from the 
cavities at the front and in the rear, from within 
the shell itself, in those spaces where the legs and 
head and tail would be withdrawn. This is to be 
expected and is quite normal. The abnormal was 
the emission, so far as we could see, of air from 
the lungs. The internal anatomy of aquatic 
tortoises and of turtles is not well known. It 
may be that they have accessory organs for the 
storage of air. That is something I have been 
unable to find out. But the observed fact is that 
a pond tortoise, which normally spends a fair part 
of the day in water, seems able to store excess 
air or water within the body. It may even 
be that this is a necessary part of its adaptation 
to an aquatic life. Because the body is enclosed 
within a hard inflexible shell, the water tortoises 
and the turtles are unable to breathe with the 
usual movements of the chest. It is generally 
said that they breathe with a pumping action 
of the throat and by the movements of the head 
and legs. If this were so, it would be easy to 
imagine that a pond tortoise compelled to spend 
a long time out of water, merely by moving about, 
would be taking in air to an unusual degree. The 
puzzle is to know where the air is stored. 

At the same time as the pond tortoise was 
put into the aquarium, a side-necked terrapin was 
put in. We had had this only a week, and for 
the same reasons as with the pond tortoise, 
this had had to do without its native element. 
With it also there was the same inability at 
first to submerge, and the same emission of 
bubbles periodically from the mouth, until finally 
it lost the unnatural buoyancy and was able to 
move up and down freely in the water. 

The pond tortoise in question measures just 
over 4 ins. along the shell but weighs only 8 ozs. 
Compared with an armadillo, therefore, it is very 
light. Whatever may be the arrangements for 

retaining the air 


aquatic tortoises, 
whether pond 
tortoises or 
terrapins, are able 
to exercise control 
over the intake 
and release of air. 
They can be seen, 
for example, to 
yawn under water 
without any loss 
of air from the 
mouth. In addi- 
tion to this, they 
can be seen to 
remain submerged 
for a long time. 
A pond tortoise 
normally stays 
below for about 
nine minutes 
before pushing 
the nostrils above 
water to breathe, 
and then will 
expose the nostrils 
for only thirty 
seconds. Some 
freshwater turtles 
can remain sub- 
merged for as 
long as fifteen 
hours without 
taking in air. They are known to have accessory 
means of breathing. In some the lining of the 
throat is plentifully supplied with blood-vessels 
and acts as a gill. In others the hind end of 
the gut performs a similar function. Water 
is pumped in and out across these “gills” to 
oxygenate the blood. 

While it is still necessary to speak of the 
exact mechanism being unknown, it seems highly 
probable that in their adaptation to an aquatic 
life the pond tortoises and terrapins, possibly also 
turtles in general, may combine the need for 
auxiliary means of respiration with the use as 
ballast of water taken in for breathing. It seems 
also a necessary part of that adaptation that 
they should not remain too long out of water, 
even though they can quite well live on land. 
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THE EDUCATION OF BRITISH YOUTH—L. 
EMANUEL SCHOOL. Gers | 
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THE HEADMASTER, DR. J. B. C. GRUNDY, AND THE HEAD PREFECT, T. DUNSCOMBE, DISCUSSING SCHOOL GAMES IN THE HEADMASTER’S STUDY. 
Photographs specially taken for “‘ The Illustrated London News” by John Pratt, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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| EMANUEL SCHOOL: AN ELIZABET 
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THE CHAPEL CHOIR REHEARSING EASTER MUSK UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. D. J. CASHMORE. THE ORCHESTRA PRACTISING IN THE HAMPDEN HALL UNDER MR. M. C. T. 
THIS OR THE CONCERT CHOIR HAS MADE MANY BROADCASTS FOR THE B.B.C. FOR THE SCHOOL CONCERT NEXT MAY. 


WELL OUT OF THE WAY: THE COMBINED CADET FORCE BAND PARADING OUTSIDE THE 
WAR MEMORIAL PAVILION. 


AN EIGHT GOING DOWN TO THE RIVER FROM THE NEW BOAT-HOUSE AT BARNES. EMANUEL HAS Bi 
AT PUTNEY OR HAMMERSMITH SINCE 1914. 


EMANUEL HOSPITAL, WESTMINSTER, AS IT WAS ABOUT 1732 : THE SITE WAS CLOSE TO ON ILKLEY MOOR? . SOME OF THE YOUNGER BOYS WITH LIEUT.-COLONEL C. S. HILL, O.B.E., MM," 
BUCKINGHAM GATE. THIS SCALE MODEL WAS MADE BY AN OLD BOY. SENIOR GEOGRAPHY MASTER AND MASTER OF THE LOWER SCHOOL. 


Continued.] Hospytall. . . ."" The representatives of the City of London have, at Wandsworth Common possesses several of the treasures formerly in 


nowadays, been joined ‘by those of the County and the University of London, Hospital at Westminster, such as the portrait of Lord Dacre, which hangs # 

and of Westminster and Chelsea, but they still predominate among the governors the Library and is dated 1590, and the School mace, made in 1845. Mot 

of the Foundation. The Headmaster of Emanuel has been for many years particularly they include various items now in the Chapel, e.g., the 16th-centuyp =” 

a member of the Headmasters’ Conference of Public Schools. The School pulpit, the 17th-century altar rails and paintings of Moses and Aaron, and tg the Lord 
Photographs specially taken for “‘ The Illustrated 
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iMAR SCHOOL IN LONDON. i 
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-TRAINING IN THE GYMNASIUM: MUSCLE-BUILDING EXERCISES APPROVED OF BY THE ARMY SECTION OF THE CORPS, WHICH WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1906. INCLUDING ITS R.N. AND 
THE BOAT CLUB—EVEN AT & AM. RAF. SECTIONS, THE C.C.F. NUMBERS OVER 400. 
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MORNING COMFORT IN THE SHOP, WHICH FORMS PART OF THE WAR MEMORIAL PAVILION. 
BEHIND THE COUNTER ARE SERGEANT AND MRS. CAKEBREAD. 


ON “THE FIELD.” THERE IS A SECOND AND LARGER GROUND AT RAYNES PARK, 
WHICH IS SHARED WITH THE OLD BOYS. 


tS ENGAGED UPON TECHNICAL DRAWING IN THE EXETER BUILDING—OPENED BY THE THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD: A BIOLOGY SET RECEIVING INSTRUCTION IN 
MARQUESS OF EXETER IN 1957—UNDER MR. R. W. TOVEY. ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY FROM MR. S. F. INWARD. 


del of the Founder’s tomb in Chelsea Old Church. More recently the Commandments of God "’ and further that “ no enimie to the Gospell of God ” 
tpel has been beautified by the addition of fifteen panels of heraldic glass . The 
, between them, record much of the history of the School. In the 

mtes of the Hospital it is laid down that the inmates must be able to say 

the Lord’s Prayer, the articles of the Christian belief, and the Tenn 


"by John Pratt, Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. 
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EMANUEL SCHOOL: WHEN 750 ARE GATHERED TOGETHER. 
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AT MORNING PRAYERS. THE STAGE IS EQUIPPED WITH 
AND HAS A WORKSHOP UNDERNEATH. 


LIBRARY. THERE ARE ABOUT 200 BOYS IN THE COFFEE IN THE COMMON ROOM AT 10.45. IN THE POREGROUND: A MATHEMATICAL POINT UNDER 


HAS DOUBLED ITS SIZE SINCE 1952. 


last generation additional playing-fields at 

New Malden, which the active Old Boys’ Association shares; 
jum; a large workshop building with auxiliary rooms for technical 
a i opened by the Marquess of Exeter in 1957; 
vate Se ee ea 
; the Hall (with acoustics by Mr. P. 

ng from 1959; and the new boat-house at Barnes, opened 
was the work of members of the flourishing 


| 
| 
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DISCUSSION BY MR. E. A. V. CASALE AND MR. A. C. ROGERS. 


Parents’ Association. Finally, the inevitable new science block will 
begin to take shape in 1961. The older boys have a wide range of subjects 
to choose from— including craft history, Russian, Italian, and geology—and 
forty or fifty of them go on each year to the university or similar seat of 
learning. Over the past half-dozen years Emanuel has won an annual 
average of three or four open awards at Oxford or Cambridge. It is one of 
the relatively few schools which are both “ voluntary-aided ” (which means 
that there are no fees) and represented upon the Headmasters’ Conference. 


Photographs specially taken for “‘ The Illustrated London News” by John Pratt, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


THE 
| THETIST, RECENTLY 
DESIGNATED C.V.O.: 


SMILING AFTER THEIR VICTORIES AT ST. PETERSBURG, 
FLORIDA: MR. NEALE FRASER AND MISS ANN HAYDON. 


to beat Miss Bueno, the Wi 
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in the final of the women’s singles. 
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Departmen: 
@ post he held 








AN AMERICAN EXPLORER: THE 
LATE MR. R. C. ANDREWS. 
Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews, who 
has died at the age of seventy- 


of Mongolia. For many years he 
was Director of the American 


A LEADING U.S. POLITICIAN: THE 
LATE MR. R. NEUBERGER. 
Senator Richard Neuberger, who 
died om March 9 at the age 
of forty-seven, after a cerebral 
seizure, was one of the most out- 
wap —- ee 


native Oregon, he was an ex- 
tremely vigorous campai for 
civil rights and national health 





Trade, 
from 1928 to 1937. 


AFTER BEING ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC FOR 49 DAYS: THREE OF THE FOUR 


SETTING UP A WORLD INDOORS HIGH JUMP RECORD WITH 
A LEAP OF 7 FT. 2} INS.: MR. JOHN THOMAS. 
Mr. John Thomas is seen here 
breaking leap of 7 ft. 2} ins., at the 
Relay, in Chicago, on March 12. He exceeded his own record 
of 7 ft. 2 ims. that he set up during the earlier part of this 
year. He is a student at Boston University 


legislation. 


(Left) 

A WAR LEADER: THE 
LATE AIR CHIEF MAR- 
SHAL SIR FREDERICK 


tion in 1918. 


THE SCHOOLBOY DISCOVERERS OF A {£32,000 HOARD IN SYDNEY 
RICHARD THOMPSON (LEFT) AND GRAEME DAVIS 
About £32,000 was discovered by two Australian schoolboys, 
Richard Thompson and Graeme Davis. After reports that 

V were spending money like water, 
the police investigated and revealed the hoard. i 
known whether action’ will be taken i 
as the owner is unknown, may have a claim to the money 
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SILVER, SKELTON AND SURPRISES: EXHIBITIONS AND A FORTHCOMING SALE, 


SES oe 
A JAMES I SILVER-GILT WINE CUP: MAKER'S MARK 
“RW.,” LONDON, 1614—FROM THE SOTHEBY'S SALE OF 

MARCH 2%. 


AN ELIZABETH I CUP AND COVER OF SILVER-GILT 
AND MOTHER-OF-PEARL: MAKER'S MARK “R.W.,” 
. (TE in, high.) 


“ ESTUARY OF A RIVER,” BY FRANS DE HULST (c. 1610-1661): IT MAY BE SURPRISING TO NOTE THAT THE PAINTING po ed nem: soe 
17 by 24 ins.) 


1S NOT BY JAN VAN GOYEN. THE EXHIBITION CLOSES ON APRIL 14. (Oil on panel: 


“A VIEW OF TIVOLI,” BY JONATHAN SKELTON (? -1759): ON VIEW IN MANCHESTER. (Pen and 
sepia wash: 10) by 14} ins.) (Owned by the Whitworth Art Gallery, Manchester.) 


The 18th-century artist Jonathan Skelton remained unknown until this 
century, and this small exhibition of his drawings may do much to make 
him better known. Most of the reasons for his long obscurity are fairly clear. 
He died at what seems to have been a very early age, having apparently pro- 
duced a very small number of drawings: eighty-four of them, his entire 
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AN ELIZABETH I SILVER-GILT GOURD-SHAPED 


(7% ims. high.) 


Alfred Brod Gallery, 
36, Sackville Street, 


(2 
“PORTRAIT OF A JEWISH PRIEST,” BY CAREL 


VAN DER PLUYM (1625-1672): LONG ASCRIBED 


a large Teniers. TO REMBRANDT. (Oi) on panel: 25} by 19} ins.) 


“THE BRIDGE AND CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO, WITH A VIEW OF ST. PETER’S, ROME,” ANOTHER OF 
THE WORKS BY SKELTON. (Water-colour: 


14} by 20} ins.) (Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


recorded output with the exception of one were in 1875 in the possession of 
the Blofield family, in Norfolk, and most of these were sold in 1909; so that up 
until 150 years after Skelton’s death, only one family and their friends would 
have had access to most of his work. Skelton emerges as one of the most 

Pleasing of the English artists who found their chief inspiration in Italy. 
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THE VERY LATEST IN OPERATING THEATRES: ONE OF THE TWO EGG-SHAPED THEATRES AT THE WESTERN GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
EDINBURGH, SHOWING THE REMARKABLE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT. 


A special feature of the new Department of Surgical Neurology at the Western 
General Hospital, Edinburgh—the most advanced department of its kind in 
the world—are the two egg-shaped operating theatres. Each has an aluminium 
pressurised dome containing batteries of operating lights ten times -more 


| 


powerful than normal theatre lighting. The two theatres are equipped with 
a five-way X-ray viewing box, a magnetic lighting control panel (seen to the 
right) and electro-encephalograph connections and television for the transmission 
of encephalograph recordings. The department is designed for 60 in-patients. 
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PRINCESS MARGARET, TWO GREAT SHIPS, AND OTHER RECENT NEWS SUBJECTS. 








OF THE TYPE TO BE ERECTED AT FYLINGDALES MOOR, SHELTERING UNDER AN AS THEY LEAVE THE CHURCH AN ITALIAN “BABY” CAR TO GREET LORD ATTLEE ON HIS 
YORKSHIRE, BY THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE AS PART OF ST. THOMAS A BEC , BATH, ON MARCH 13: PRINCESS MAR- RETURN FROM AMERICA: LADY ATTLEE, WITH HER HUSBAND, 
GARET AND HER FIANCE, MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES, 
WHO SPENT THE WEEK-END AT WIDCOMBE MANOR AS GUESTS 
OF MR. AND MRS. JEREMY FRY. 


DESCRIBED AS “ THE SHIP OF THE CENTURY”: THE P. & O. TURBO-ELECTRIC LINER CANBERRA, ANOTHER GREAT MONARCH OF THE SEA, ORIANA, HAVING HER ALL-WELDED ALUMINIUM 
WHICH WAS DUE TO BE LAUNCHED ON MARCH i. SUPERSTRUCTURE BUILT AT BARROW-IN-FURNESS, LANCASHIRE. 

The 45,000-ton liner Canberra will soon be operating on the United Kingdom-Australia run, The 40,000-ton Orient liner Oriana, which was launched by Princess Alexandra last November 

where, so it is claimed, it will cut a week from the present schedule. It was due to be launched is expected to make her maiden v ya eto To Built by 

by Dame Pattie Menzies, and has been built in the Belfast shipyard of Harland and Wolff. Vickers-Armstrongs, she, like Can a, will drastically cut the time for the voyage. 
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THROUGH NEW EYES: DISTANT NEBUL OF THE BEWILDERING UNIVERSE. 


gi 
of its ability to search 
frontiers at the farthest 


greatest explosions, the 
“Supernova” of AD. 
1054. This Lick Observa- 


by the taxpayers of 
California. REPUTED TO BE ONE OF THE STRONGEST SOURCES OF COSMIC RADIO WAVES: THE CRAB NEBULA—SEEN THROUGH THE NEW TELESCOPE. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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the most three, hot-water-bottle manufacturers 
during a given week. 


My t article will deal, in part, 
with “ * and ‘ Wateh Ht, Sailer!” 
a combination (if I may borrow) that one 
seldom meets more than twice, or may be 
three times, a month. It is a juxtaposition 
that would have delighted 


aaa a young man in a light 


gift for sieving the wit from the least 
likely play. 


The Phédre, at the Savoy Theatre, is 
that superb French tragedienne, Marie 
Bell. One or two of my colleagues have 
hinted delicately that Mme. Bell is over- 
emphatic. It is the cue for me to climb 
again — a hobby-horse that lately I 
have been riding hard. To-day, it seems 
to me glumly, there is often distrust of a 

in the grand manner. Nothing 
wo eqeler than to any thio player or the otter 
is “ over-acting " indulge 
in a little passion, 4 eyebrows will be 
lifted. Here is something to clutch: the 
layer is not behaving as one would 
Caove normally at tea, so condemnation 
must follow. 


A fine actress, Joan Miller, had to 
suffer this in a recent play at the 
Princes Theatre. It was a bad play, 
and at the time I had no room to 
write more than a formal paragraph. 
But what struck me as unfair was the 
blaming of the actress because she saw, 
towards the end of the night, that 
in order to save what she could 
of the play, she would have to act 
at the fullest pressure. She did, 
and she succeeded. It is incompre- 
hensible that she should have been 
criticised for this feat of courage and 
perception. 


Marie Bell, at the Savoy, now bears 
the tremendous burden of Phédre, and 
as we know, she bears it in the grand 
manner. This is all-out acting 
matched to the structure of Racine’s 

ly. Mme. Bell is at once the 


fiering It isa 
full drive at the emotions, and it 
is immensely exci . much more 
so than the Phédre of Edwige Feuillére 
a few seasons back. Technically, 
Feuillére was perfect; but as I wrote 
at the time, it was an analytical 
performance rather than a major 
theatrical one. She lacked the ulti- 
mate flash, the knife between the ribs. 
Marie Bell is more stirring; whatever Agate may 
have said of her in 1945, she has ample pathos now, 
and the tirades are magnificently voiced. 


From that first splendidly theatrical entrance 
to the moment when the potent poison frees the 
Spirit, this Phédre, consumed by her destroying 
passion, her eyes caverns where the’ fires 


JOE JENKINS (CAMPBELL SINGER, 


THE RIGHT APPROACH. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


shattering interruption of an interval. She is to 
be thanked for her and ¢ 








“= 


For me this actress was doing all that a Phédre 
should. I find it difficult now to invite you to 


ae Se eS ee a 
Theatre and the farce of 
It is by Philip King and 


to the 
Watch It, Sailor!" 





GUS (GEORGE TOVEY, LEFT) AND BEN (NICHOLAS SELBY) IN A SCENE FROM HAROLD 
PINTER’S “ THE DUMB WAITER.” ALSO IN THE DOUBLE BILL PRESENTED BY THE 
ENGLISH STAGE COMPANY AT THE ROYAL COURT THEATRE IS THE SAME 


AUTHOR'S “THE ROOM.” 





FROM THE ARTS THEATRE PRODUCTION OF BERMARD KOPS’S “CHANGE FOR THE ANGEL”: 

SECOND FROM RIGHT) SHOWING INCOMPREHENSION AT THE 

DESIRE OF HIS SON PAUL JENKINS (MELVYN HAYES, EXTREME RIGHT) TO BECOME A WRITER. 

OTHERS OF THE FAMILY AT THE TABLE ARE MARTIN JENKINS (MARTIN CRAWFORD) AND 
FORSTER). 


HELEN JENKINS (JACQUELINE 


Falkland Cary, and it is another episode in the 
serial of the Hornett family and Shirley’s wedding- 
day troubles. The farce begins, surprisingly, 
where “Sailor, Beware!"’ left- off: in its own 
broad, generous way it goes forward with more 
success than I had thought possible. Most things 
appear to be as they were, even Dad (Cyril Smith) 





and his ferrets, but there are two extremely @ 
important exceptions. Thus Mrs. Hornett, 
the thunderburst, is played now by Kathleen 
Harrison, and she has not the vocal quality of 
Peggy Mount. The inimitable Miss Mount reminded 
me always of Mrs. Crummles about ‘to do the 
Blood Drinker: 

“ She was obliged to give it up ”” (said Mr. Crummies). 
* asked Nicholas. 


It was too tremendous. You 
don't quite know what Mrs. Crummiles is yet. . . . 
The very first time I saw that admirable woman, 
she stood ae ae Se eae eae «6 


Crummies with a very serious countenance 
“Such grace, coupled with such dignity! I 
adored her from that moment!” 
Miss Mount never di with her 
audiences, and I am sure that, if the text had 
required, she would willingly have risen on 
the butt-end of a spear, fireworks blazing. 
Still, now we have Miss Harrison, another 
governing comedienne, who keeps Emma 
Hornett going by behaving like an angry 
woodpecker. The voice drills into the mind: 
we hear it long.after we have left the 
theatre. Emma is certainly alive. 


Very well; but I am less happy with 
the Aunt Edie, who is Esma Cannon, and 
who seems, in Shakespeare’s useful phrase, to 
be overcharged with double cracks. Let me 
report that the first-night audience loved 
Aunt Edie, every move and syllable: the 
laughter might have been audible at 
Winchmore Hill and Wimbledon. But 
here I felt uncomfortably that the 
actress was going too far. In “ Sailor, 
Beware!” the Aunt Edie, who was Ann 
Wilton, was recognisable, a comic figure 
but with a certain pathos. Thenew Aunt 
is a fantastic figure out of key with her 
surroundings. ‘‘ Watch It, Sailor!” 
may be broad farce, but it is not so 
extravagant as all that. Though I can 
admire Miss Cannon’s technique, I 
think, at the same time, that her highly 
individual full-scale performance is 


misp the part has become a 
good “turn,” and I preferred Edie 
as she was 


Sothereweare. Twowildly different 
worlds, two actresses: both acting at 
full pressure, but one choosing the right 
occasion and the other (so I hold) the 
wrong. It is in the serious theatre that 
this matter of alleged “ over-acting " 
is important. I am desperately tired of 
the imdiscrimimate use of the phrase. 
Nothing is more exciting than the 
spectacle of a great player who is 
aware that the time has come to 
attack, and who drives forward on a full 
gale of excitement. It is odd, indeed, 
when that gale has passed, to hear some 
mouse-squeak about over-acting. 


One word that I think should be banned for 
ever from general use is the private theatrical 
term “ ham,” which, on a layman’s lips, has a 
trick of sounding both insufferably knowing and 
not a little silly. At least (as with those hot- 
water-bottle manufacturers), one should not expect 
to meet it more than twice, or at the most three 

times, a week. 





blaze, smoulder, die, is acting with an 
extraordinarily sustained absorption. You 
do not feel at the last, when Phédre has 
sunk in death under the dull russet folds, 
that the player will go through it all again 
on the ensuing night. We have watched 
a woman destroyed, and before our eyes 
the woman is dead. Tribute also to the 


Tr 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT jocumal.. 


“ BERENICE ” (Savoy).—Marie Bell and her company in Racine’s tragedy. 
(March 10.) “ Britannicus’’ on March 15. 
“ THE DANCING HEIRESS ” 





dignity of Jacques Dacqmine and to the 

speaking of the récit de Théraméne by Jean 
Chevrier, who gallantly concealed its 
length from us. Mme. Bell played straight 
through the tragedy without the blasting, 





E. Lee. 
“FOLLOW THAT GIRL” (Vaudeville).—The 
by Julian Slade and Dorothy Reynolds; directed by Denis Carey. 


"(March 16.) 





(Lyric, Hammersmith).—A musical comedy by 
Jack Fletcher and Murray Grand, with Millicent Martin, Irving Davies, and and 
Jill Ireland. (March 15.) 

“INHERIT THE WIND” (St. Martin’s).—Andrew Cruickshank in the 
xtremely distinguished A play by Jerome Lawrence and Robert 


to “Salad Days,” 
(March 17.) 


Postscript : One meets plays like Harold 
Pinter’s only when Mr. Pinter writes 
them. I have already reviewed his double 
bill, the exhilarating bristle of question- 
marks that covers “The Room” 
“The Dumb Waiter,” and I 
need add simply that the plays (and 
the question-marks) are now in high 
flourish at the Royal Court: a tribute 
to the Hampstead Theatre Club, the 
“‘onlie begetters,”” and to James Roose 
Evans. 
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TH= END OF A LONG WALK: THE LAST STAGES AND FINISH 


ON THE FINAL STAGES OF A 891-MILE WALK FROM JOHN O’ GROATS: MISS WENDY LEWIS DETERMINEDLY STRIDING OUT ON THE 


BODMIN-REDRUTH ROAD, WITH CHILDREN CHEERING HER ON. 


JOHN-0-GROATS 
1000 


TATLIN MLA 


WEARING THE END OF THE LONG WALK: MISS LEWIS, AN 
EVENTUAL WINNER, PASSING THROUGH MITCHEIL, CORNWALL, 
FIVE MILES AHEAD OF HER NEAREST RIVAL, MRS. BERYL RANDLE 


MR. JAMES MUSGRAVE SPRINTING OVER THE LAST HUNDRED YARDS TO ARRIVE A CLEAR WINNER. WELCOMING HIM 


WITH JOHN O’ GROATS A MERE “ THOUSAND” MILES AWAY: MR. JAMES 
MUSGRAVE HOLDING UP HIS ARMS IN A GESTURE OF TRIUMPH AFTER HE 
HAD WON THE RACE. 


BEING SPURRED ON BY SOME RAILWAYMEN: MRS. BERYL RANDLE, WHO WAS PLACED SECOND, MAKING 
A DETERMINED EFFORT AS SHE LEFT GOSS MOOR, CORNWALL, IN THE WOMEN’S SECTION. 


The 891-mile road from John o’ Groats to Land’s End has had many keen 
walkers along it ever since Dr. Barbara Moore set the fashion and Mr. Butlin 
provided the incentive. The men’s race was won by James Musgrave, a 
Yorkshireman, who covered the distance in 15 days, 14 hours, 32 mins. His 
victory is all the more remarkable because he ate whatever he could lay his 
hands 9n—unlike Dr. Moore, who covered the distance in 23 days on a vege- 
tarian diet—and he had no athletic experience like John Grundy, who came 


IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND IS 

MR. BUTLIN, THE SPONSOR OF 

THE GREAT WALK FROM 
SCOTLAND. 


CONGRATULATIONS—AND A {1,000 CHEQUE: MR. MUSGRAVE GREETED BY 
MR. BUTLIN, WITH MR. HOSKING, CHAIRMAN OF WEST PENWITH, TO THE RIGHT 


second and who is a trained marathon runner. Mr. Musgrave arrived at 
Land's End at 7.30 in the morning, having heroically sprinted the last hundred 
yards, and he was greeted by Mr. Butlin with a cheque for £1000. Miss 
Wendy Lewis was welcomed by a crowd of about 10,000 when she won the 
women’s race in 17 days, 7 hours on March 14. She took 24 days on her 
previous walk. Her nearest rival, Mrs. Beryl Randle, was 15 or 16 miles 
behind her, having sprained her ankle east of Bodmin. 
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WIHTHIN an amazingly short playing-time our 
brave new comedian, Peter Sellers, has 
scored his hat-trick and must by this time have 
ee > ie Sees See ee 
In its way the new n “ The Battle 
of the Sexes ”’ is just as good and as striking and 
as funny as the egregious shop steward in “ I’m 
All Right, Jack” and as the cosy convict in 
“* Two-Way Stretch.”” This time he has ventured 
into Scotland and into the Scotch accent over 
which countless English actors have stumbled. 
Mr. Sellers stumbleth not. 


(Incidentally and before I go on, I defend the 
use of “ Scotch” over and above Scots” and 
“ Scottish ""—and will go on defending it to my 


with a group of Scotch journalists in the ‘nineties 
or thereabouts who wanted my poor dear little 
native land to get an advertising and controversial 
airing in the World Press. They richly succeeded. 
To this day English strangers, introducing them- 
selves to the likes of me, say with a self-conscious 
smile: “ Let me see, you are Scotch—I mean 
Scottish—are you not?” And I usually answer: 
“Yes, I am as Scotch as you can hear!” As I 
have pointed out before, on this page and else- 
where, the form “Scotch "’ was used by both 
Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott and should 
therefore be good enough for the rest of my country- 
men. If anything can be!) Scotch, Scots, and 
Scottish papers, please copy this paragraph. 


Less seriously, the Scots are going to be 
annoyed at the satirical opening of this new 
comedy, “ The Battle of the Sexes,’’ where a 
commentator tells us we are now to see a continua- 
tion of the war between the sexes, happening in 





FROM “A DOG OF FLANDERS,” THE 20TH CENTURY-FOX 
CINEMASCOPE COLOUR PRODUCTION ABOUT A SMALL BOY AND 
HIS DOG. NELLO (DAVID LADD) DELIVERING MILK FOR HIS 
GRANDFATHER, WITH PATRASCHE, THE WONDER DOG, 


HARNESSED TO THE CART. (RIALTO CINEMA.) 
Scotland which is “one of the last bastions of 
man’s supremacy over woman.” With what will 
be considered excruciating taste—at least in 
the North—we are immediately shown an 
Edinburgh pipe-band swirling along in its 


ASTONISHING SELLERS. 
By ALAN DENT. 
Mr. Sellers—canny, cautious, teetotal, and blinking 


behind thick glasses. We see him first in an 
Edinburgh close or wynd—his very walk 


is circumspect and respectable. An owl in 
OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE 




































some final instructions. 


Macpherson 


mistakenly 
educated in England. 
The old man ob- 
viously has far more 
trust in his head 
clerk. Young Mac- 
pherson has been to 
America, has been 
infected with smart 
and go-ahead ideas, 
and is even threatening 
to bring back an American “ advising consultant ” 
who turns out to be of the other sex, Lord help us 
(Constance Cummings)! The very idea of it 
literally kills Macpherson Senior. He tells his 


MOST OF US”: 
















clerk to pour out two good drams of whisky. The 
clerk does so and then reminds his master that 
he does not drink. The master gives the man 
Mr. Thesiger’s wickedest smile—says: “ Put your 
dram into mine and I ’ll drink for the two of us!” 
—throws back the double potion with ghastly 
relish—and falls back stone-dead. 


This is the start of the film, and almost all 
that follows is a duel to the death—almost 
literally to the death since, for a while, he plans 
to murder her—between our head clerk and his 
fair and efficient business consultant from America. 
The duel begins with a deliberate slowness and 
gradually comes to a head with a most exhilarat- 
ing momentum. The result is, in my opinion, 
quite the funniest British comedy since “ Gene- 
vieve."” Much praise should go to Miss Cummings, 
Mr. Morley, and Mr. for their contribu- 
tions. Big sprigs of heather, too, to a small band of 
Scots actors, led by Roddy McMillan and Moultrie 
Kelsall, who all contrive to be probable without 
being pawky. But a huge chaplet, tartan-bound, 
to Mr. Sellers himself!  Willingly shall I see this 
film all over again very soon—just to hear this 
head clerk say to a fellow clerk with a scratchy 
pen, and in the gentlest and yet most cutting 
way in the world, and with the very perfection 
of a clerkly Edinburgh accent: “‘ Mr. Martin, could 
you not find a quieter nib?” 


Two other films are commendable in their very 
different ways. “‘A Dog of Flanders ’—made 
entirely in the Netherlands—is a warmly senti- 
mental tale of a little boy who wanted to be a 
great painter and had for a long time to be content 
to sell milk in a dog-drawn cart. He is helped by 
a grown-up professional painter, notably well 
played by the Russian actor Theodore Bikel. 
The Rubens altarpiece in An Cathedral, 
photographed in all its glory and in colour, makes 
a striking culmination to a story originally written 





AN EXCITING MOMENT FROM THE M.-G..M. PRODUCTION “THE WRECK OF THE MARY DEARE "— 
A FILM WHICH IS “ RECOMMENDED TO THE ADVENTURE-LOVING LITTLE BOY THAT PERSISTS IN 


HIGGINS (RICHARD HARRIS, EXTREME RIGHT) ATTEMPTING TO GET RID OF GIDEON 
PATCH (GARY COOPER; IN DIVING SUIT), WITH THE AID OF A SEAMAN. 


by, of all unfashionable authors, Ouida. “ A Dog 
of Flanders "’ is strongly recommended to the little 
sentimental child that exists in most of us. 
Similarly “The Wreck of the Mary Deare” is 

also recommended to the adventure- 





kilts; and the commentator archly implies 
that the kilt may be considered by the 
Sassenach to be a not noticeably manly 
garment. Perhaps the director, the 
admirable Charles Crichton, has not been 
particularly well-advised in this instance ? 


But fortunately we are soon away from 
this perilous field-of-battle and comfort- 
ably installed in a tweed-manufacturer’s 
shop off Princes Street, Edinburgh— 
the House of Macpherson. Here the 
head clerk is our almost unrecognisable 





faithful 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ THE BRAMBLE BUSH " (Warner-Pathé; Generally Released, March 14).— 
This lurid drama has the solitary advantage of Richard Burton—a fine actor 
wasted i in a ta tale. 

“HAPPY ANNIVERSARY " (United Artists; Generally Released, March 14).— 
Not the most tasteful farce in which David Niven has ever appeared! But it 
has its points and it also has Mitzi Gaynor. 

“TOO YOUNG To LOVE ” (Rank; Generally Released, March 14).—A fairly 





ion of the tional play, “ Pick. 


Pick-up Girl,” with Thomas 
Mitchell in particularly good form as the old Judge who puts everybody in his 
or her place. 


¢ loving little boy that persists in most 
of us. The first hour is particularly ex- 
citing, with Charlton, Heston as a seafarer 
discovering Gary Cooper alone in a drifting 
freighter in mid-Channel. But it seemed 
to me that the Court of Enquiry which 
takes up the latter half of this film might 
have been much more impressive if it had 
been conducted by actors much less well 
known than Emlyn Williams and Cecil 
Parker and Sir Michael Redgrave. Their 
very eminence is distracting and makes 
the whole business seem peculiarly unreal 
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OW rare it is to find a travel book 
which really presents the “ natives ” 


which they share with the human race in 
, and all their baffling “‘ otherness ’’! 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


course, “ I dare say. But 
I detect a great deal of subjectivity in 
the presentation of pure truth. 








travel books are objective, clinical, 


Mary Chamberlin’s Dear FRienps 
AND Dar.inc Romans. Here is an American woman 
who went to live in Rome for three months and 
stayed three years. She did not book apartments in 
any of the great hotels, but rented a flat, and later 
went to stay as a “ P.G.” with a family. To any- 
one who knows Italy, and Rome in particular, this 
book is profoundly satisfying. It is, indeed, much 
more. I will go so far as to say that it is one of 
the few books of its kind which really captures the 
Italian od age oy « authentically. 
Take, for instance, the delicate subject of 


charms of the Italian male, only to find themselves 
stranded on an emotional desert island. It is no 
wonder at all that they should band together to 
stave off this fatal addiction! And then there is 
the family with whom Miss Chamberlin lodged, 

i of the formidable Nonna, and_ her 
daughter, the Signorina, who acted as an inter- 
preter and lightning-conductor for the violent 
emotions which, if expressed, might have 
adversely affected her mother’s weak heart. In 
the end, Nonna dies, and once again we have 
the unrestrained and (to western minds) incalcul- 
able emotions with which Italians greet such 
domestic tragedies. 

Nor can one easily forget Miss Chamberlin’s 
short visit to Belgrade, and her experience of life 
behind the Iron Curtain. (This is really horrible: 
a most unusually fine example of pity, fear and 
humour, all conveyed to the reader with power 
and delicacy.) Finally, there is a lively description 
of processes of Italian law. This is a great and 
splendid book, and I hope that the English, who 
like to flatter themselves that only they, of all 

i , really understand the Italians, will 
suitably appreciate the work of an American writer 
which makes nonsense of such pretensions. 

No other book which I have read this week 
quite comes up to this standard. The late Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray was, of course, an out- 

Greek scholar, and a poet whose transla- 
tions of Greek plays are exquisite (but, one 
remembers, inadequate as cribs for the purpose 
of schoolboy construe!). He was oe oma 
supporter of the League of Nations, and a man o 
the sincere, well-intentioned, but fatally bemused 
group of intellectuals who frightened the late 
Mr. win off British rearmament in the 1930's. 
Besides an autobiographical fragment, Gilbert 
Murray’s AN UNFINISHED AUTOBIOGRAPHY con- 
tains tributes by such ished friends or 
relations as Arnold Toynbee, Isobel Henderson, 
Bertrand Russell and Salvador de Madariaga. 
The whole forms a sufficient picture, the greatness 
and the brilliance of the man offset, not always 
deliberately, by what appear to me to be his 
weaknesses. 


Another partial autobiography, LawYER aT 
LarcGE, by Judge Gerald Sparrow, startled me. At 
least the judge is not afraid to speak his mind. 
As a former prisoner of war of the Japanese, it is 
not perhaps surprising that he should write of 
the atom bombs which destroyed Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki: ‘‘ Those two bombs did more good to 
more people than any other act of history . . . our 
only reaction was: Thank God, at last the bastards 

His views on divorce reform 


A 

and the Judge is entitled to attack the Anglican 
Church, if he is so minded. But I castigate his 
m that, if Christ were to return 
would automatically endorse the 
opinions fessed by Judge Sparrow. Let him 
Sa at “ths Caustic” Ut ho Wine but sxbrain 

from setting up a one-man church of his own. 
Frieda Sandwith has written, in SuRGEON 
COMPASSIONATE, a good and useful account of 
that great man, William Marsden, the founder 
of the Royal Free Hospital. She is the doctor's 
great-grand-daughter, but this is more than a 
work of family pietas. It is a first-rate contribu- 
tion to the social history of the early mae costeny 


y 
sentimental, ut they were alo tough, and it took 
men like Marsden to deal with them 
I found another biography, A. Hermit Dis- 
CLOSED, by Raleigh Trevelyan, rather more subtly 


interesting. It is a kind of “‘ Quest for Corvo” 
—except that the author’s hermit, Jimmy Mason, 
lacked all literary or other distinction. He was 
just a recluse, who died in a cottage at Great 
Canfield in 1942, at the age of eighty-four. Some 
claims were made for him as a deeply religious 
man, interested only in reading his Bible and 
keeping bees. But he was a much more complex, 
and perhaps less estimable, character, and the 
author pursues his quest with patient impartiality. 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


VETTE: 





. There was an epic U.S.S.R. v. 

5 ee ee & cas te eee | bed Se 
Spain the Argentine 

ly, another famous radio 
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ive us time to take a breath 

board event and the next. 
A new type of radio chess match has become 
ly popular, especially in Scandinavia. This 

is a contest between two individuals in diff 
lands who each play a move every other day. This 
they phone to respective broadcasting stations 
ee Oe See ee Soa 

broadcast. The reply move comes bac! 

similar style next evening, and so on. 


Norway's Olaf Barda played several games on 
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Regional, another 
E. Klein, whose moves went out over the 
Service. 


Stahiberg in Stockholm and Flohr in Moscow 





giving the moves aan 


oe se Sena Here is a 
in a radio match which last year 
«phen fA 


W. Unzicxer, Black. 
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12. Qx Beh I! 


A move that must have come like a bolt from 
the blue. 


82. ... NxQ 


12....QxQ, simply, might well have been 
better; but with broken pawns and a 
then in prospect, who can blame the for 
grabbing the queen ? 
13. N-B6 o-o 


Oh, the might-have-beens ! Now White took the 
queen and, after a Black BxXN the game, > + the 
Sah Gees See oa ey aye Any- 
ey oy oe “£33 Br; 
Na; 15. S NLNG di ch, “Or; 16. xR, 
-B3, Q-R4; 18. BBs with every White 
piece in the bunt. On move fifteen, try 
. N—K4 but 16. Rx Neh, K-Qz2; 17. Nx R should 
be good enough. 
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I was particularly impressed by his refusal to give 
a final judgment. 

A Portuguese writer, Erico Verissimo, has 
written on Mexico. The translation, by Linton 
Barrett, is well done, but the somewhat rhetorical 
Latin style will hardly appeal to British readers. 
Moreover, the book suffers from an alternation 
between minute descriptions of tiny, observed 
incidents and wide generalisations. I objected, too, 
to the author’s remark about Graham Greene, 
“who has written about this country a book of 
undisguisable prejudice and incomprehension ’’ (not, 
incidentally, the best example of the translator's 


is a good piece of a writing by 
George P. Morrill—here I praising another 
American author !—called pol Sea Running, 
This is the story of life on an American tanker 
from 1940 until the end of the war, whey 
she took a Japanese submarine in tow, burned 
and sank it by the Captain’s orders, and was 
later sunk herself by collision with the half- 
submerged wreck. It is told in the words of 
various members of the crew, contributing by 
turns short comments on their own affairs and on 
those of the other officers and men. This makes 
the story a bit hard to follow, but for once [ 
thought that this rather “ contrived” technique 
really came off. 

I am not, I am afraid, a great fan of Dr. Blow 
and Professor Gideon Manciple, the kind of Mutt- 
and-Jeff combination which Mr. Kenneth Hopkins 
has devised to solve his problems of crime. In 
Deap AGarnst my Principzzs, the author shows 
them investigating the death of a financier. Was 
the body really his, or was it that of an imper- 
sonator? Much turns on the painting in or 
painting out (if “ painting ” is the word I need) 
of an appendix scar by an expert tattooist. If 
you like your crime farcical, this will be the book 
for you. 

There are plenty of thrills in THe Burninc 
Eye, by Victor Canning. captain, doctor, 
and passengers of the cargo-vessel Cambria, 
together with one seaman, find themselves 
stranded in a peculiarly inauspicious small town of 
the former Italian Somaliland when their listing | 
vessel incapably capsizes in port. There are 
sinister sheiks and chiefs of the inland Somalis; 
a hushed-up discovery of oil; treachery, murder, 
attack on the white survivors of the sunk vessel, 
and a final escape for the (comparatively) “‘ good ” 
boys and girls. The only character which I thought 
really well drawn was that of-the cynical adven- 
turer Royce, due for trial when he reached England. 
I was glad that he got away to continue his life of 
con-manship. 

Had I not already read Miss Chamberlin’s 
superb account of the Italians, I am sure that I 
should have greatly enjoyed Mr. Howard Shaw's 
Tue Crime oF GIOVANNI VENTURI. Comparisons 
are odious, but they are, alas! inevitable. This 
is a good book, gently taking off the Romans, and 
showing an unusually accurate acquaintance with 
what Romans eat and drink. That is essential to 
the author’s theme, because his “hero” is a 
Roman restaurateur. 

In making my usual two bows this week, to 
books which deserve mention, but no more than 
mention, I should like to ask rather a sharp 
question. Why must good books, about moving 
subjects, be dully written? This applies par- 
ticularly to Brrps aND Fisues, The Story of 
Coastal Command, by no less an expert than Sir 
Philip Joubert de la Ferté, whose war commen- 
taries on the B.B.C. were so good and so welcome. 
There is material here for something really heart- 
warming. Sir Philip’s somewhat drab treatment 
reduces it to a series of inter-departmental 
memoranda. My disappointment was the greater 
for the fact that I had greatly enjoyed Sir Philip's 
other books. 

Mr. Charlton Ogburn has done rather better with 
Tue MARAUDERS, an account of a special American 
force in Burma in 1944. But he has not done well 
enough. And if these things are to be done at all, 
they must be done superbly. 
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